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Prohibition—Recent Developments 


There has been much discussion concerning the recent 
elections in Ohio and in Colorado, as to their bearing 
upon the prohibition issue. In Ohio the Marshall bill 
was rejected on a referendum. It was designed to re- 
enact in modified form legislation which had previously 
been declared unconstitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court, permitting justices of the peace, mayors, 
special constables, and deputy sheriffs to receive certain 
ees as costs in criminal proceedings. The bill was 
designed especially to facilitate the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. The U. S. Supreme Court had con- 
demned this practice. The Marshall bill differed from 
the old law in that the latter provided that these fees 

ight be assessed as costs only in case of conviction, 

ereas in the Marshall bill, in case of failure to convict, 
assessment of costs in somewhat reduced amounts was 
to be made against the state. In either case the costs 
were to go into the fund from which salaries were paid. 

It is quite evident that the defeat of the law on refer- 
endum can be easily accounted for without assuming any 
defection from prohibition ranks. While the Anti-Saloon 
League and church organizations supported the bill there 
was a strong antipathy to it which was apparently shared 
by large numbers of normally dry voters. It is prob- 
able, too, that opposition on the part of drivers of auto- 
mobiles played a considerable part in defeating the bill 
since abuses of the system which the bill would inaugurate 
might very easily work to their disadvantage. The sys- 
tem is in vogue in some states but it is probably safe to 
say that, in general, authorities in legal administration 
regard it as questionable in principle and as leading to 
grave abuses. In any case, it seems clear that the defeat 
of the Marshall bill may be very readily accounted for 
without assuming that sentiment favorable to prohibition 
has waned in Ohio. 

The special congressional election in Colorado last 
month for the district including Denver resulted in the 
selection of Judge White, a Democrat and an avowed 
aggressive “wet.” His victory has been regarded by many 
as significant of waning dry sentiment in Colorado. How- 
ever, the victory of a Democrat in that district, a Repub- 
lican stronghold, cannot be unrelated to the fact that the 
Republican party was split by a bitter fight. It is known 
hat some strong “drys” voted for Judge White as a 
protest against the Republican “machine.” There is much 
reason to believe that, but for this factor in the situation, 
the dry candidate would have won. 


It is very important that the public should realize the 


impossibility of drawing final conclusions concerning any 
specific issue which has been only one of several factors 
in an election campaign. A large portion of the dry vote 
is resolutely opposed to any attempt to reduce political 
responsibility to a single issue. In Denver it appears 
that many dry voters reasoned that one more wet in 
Congress could affect the situation but little, while his 
election might have much greater significance in an al- 
together different connection. Whatever may be thought 
of the wisdom of this attitude the fact that it is taken is 
all important in drawing inferences from elections, 


The election in Allegheny County, which includes the 


~ city of Pittsburgh, has been held by friends of prohibition 


and law enforcement in Western Pennsylvania to be a 
signal victory. The real fight, of course, came in the 
primary. The principal issue in Pittsburgh seems to be 
whether or not there shall be an honest administration 
of the law. The nomination and election of three judges 
who were opposed by the Republican organization is char- 
acterized by the Pittsburgh Council of Churches as “a 
demonstration of latent power on the part of uncontrolled 
voters that will not soon be forgotten.” The wave of 
anti-organization feeling carried under one judge who 
had ability and a fine record solely, it appears, because 
of his endorsement by the regular organization. The 
independent vote also succeeded in electing a county com- 
missioner whose election apparently presages the lodging 
of criminal charges against a number of officials. 

While it cannot be said that the elections in Western 
Pennsylvania any more than those in Ohio or Colorado 
indicate a trend in prohibition sentiment, they seem to 
mark progress in the effort to make prohibition effective. 


A PROHIBITION QUESTIONNAIRE 


A survey of prohibition sentiment made by Winslow 
Russell of the Phcenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was presented at the recent meeting of the Committee of 
One Thousand at Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Russell sent 
ballots to members of a women’s club, a men’s luncheon 
club, and a country club, to sales executives, to the direc- 
tors of a state chamber of commerce, and to factory 
employes. Of the 1,605 ballots sent, 782 were returned. 
To the question whether conditions in industry had im- 
proved since prohibition 355 replied that they were better, 
and only 78 that they were worse. With regard to the 
amount of intoxication observed 471 said they saw less 
and 257, more than before prohibition. A large majority 
(529 to 152) believed that general conditions are better 
for the poorer section of the community under prohibi- 
tion. As to the middle economic group, 342 thought 
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prohibition had meant an improvement ; 313 thought other- 
wise. A large majority believed that conditions for the 
wealthy have been worse under prohibition. On this ques- 
tion 145 voted better, 466 voted worse. The voters had 
been evenly divided as to the desirability of the Eighteenth 
Amendment before its passage ; 381 had been in favor of 
it, 379 had been opposed to it. Of these 238 were still 
in favor of its continuance, 438 were opposed to it. But 
an overwhelming majority (563 - 86) believed in its rigid 
enforcement until it was repealed. 


Wao ARE THE VIOLATORS? 

The question is often raised as to the nationality, age, 
etc., of the prohibition law violators. This Department 
has just received from the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office a classification of persons sentenced under 
the Volstead Act in the Northern Division of the Eastern 
District of Michigan, during the October term of court, 
1926. It is perhaps fairly typical of the country as a 
whole except for the great cities. The report shows the 
following : 

Total number sentenced ...............cececeeeeees 433 
(Male, 368; female, 65) 


American born, 2 alien born parents ............... 77 
American born, 1 alien born parent ................ 30 
American born, 2 American born parents .......... 187 
Repeaters from federal court ...............eeceee 32 
Repeaters from state courts .............ccceeeees 122 
Education : 
Never attended school 51 
322 
More than 8 grades and less than 12 .......... 58 


Here is a new angle on the importance of education in 
the temperance movement. Only two high school grad- 
uates in the whole group of offenders and only 60 who 
had gone beyond the eighth grade in school. The pro- 
portion of foreign born is smaller than many unofficial 
reports would lead us to suppose. 


How Fares the Working Man? 


Statements made by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
(New York Times, November 26, 1927) and by Secre- 
tary Hoover (New York Times, December 2, 1927) on 
the relation between prosperity and wages indicate the 
importance of interpretation of data and impart a sense 
of relativity regarding prosperity. 

In his report for the fiscal year 1927 Secretary Hoover 
emphasizes the “continued economic progress which has 
now been characteristic of American industry for six 
years.” This progress exceeds all previous records in 
volume of production and consumption and in the physi- 
cal quantity of imports and exports. Also real wages 
have “remained higher than anywhere else in the world 
or than at any other time in world history.” 

The secretary’s viewpoint has been awaited with in- 
terest for some time by business and financial concerns 
for the bearing which it may have upon the business out- 
look. To them and to others it is undoubtedly gratifying 
that “the volume of output of manufacturing industry, 
by all odds the largest branch of productive activity, 
showed an appreciable gain even above the extremely 
high level of the fiscal year 1925-1926.” 

The extent to which the wage workers have participated 
in this prosperity is represented by the following sum- 


mary statement. “Dividing the total amount paid in wages 
by the average number of wage-earners as reported by 
the census of manufactures, the average annual wage f 
1925 is found to have been $1,280. This average is f 
both sexes, all ages, and all degrees of skill. Adjusting 
for changes in the buying power of money, the figure 
was at least 35 per cent higher in 1925 than in 1924, and 
that in the face of a considerable shortening of the work- 
ing day.” 

In contrast Professor Fisher is quoted as saying that 
“the best available statistics show that the American 
people are not yet prosperous in any absolute sense. In 
fact, four-fifths of them, or more than 90,000,000 (of an 
estimated population of 117,000,000), seem to be making 
only a little over their expenses. They can lay up little, 
if anything, for a rainy day.” 

Taking as a basis the estimated national annual income 
for 1926, or about $90,000,000,000, as published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, the average an- 
nual income per person gainfully employed is a little over 
$2,000. But this includes those who derive their income 
from all grades of salaries and from other sources of 
income. 

Accepting an estimate made by what Professor Fisher 
terms “one of the most responsible research bodies in 
the United States” that 65 per cent of our population may 
be included as the “poorest class” and 15 per cent as the 
“lower middle class,” then this 80 per cent of the total 
estimated population (117,000,000) would equal a little 
over 93,000,000. In 1918 it was estimated that these two 
classes received 52.8 per cent of the nation’s income. 


receiving about the same percentage. Thus they wou 
be receiving $47,500,000,000 of the $90,000,000,000 to 
income or about $510 per capita. The poorest class, 
76,000,000, would receive 38.6 per cent of the total in- 
come, or $34,740,000,000. This would amount to less 
than $460 per person. 

In accordance with this last figure ($460 per capita) 
the average standard family of five would have an annual 
income of $2,300. “This would be but little more than 
enough to buy the minimum requirements of an average 
family of five among industrial or office workers in New 
York City, as estimated during 1926 by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The Conference Board’s 
budgets allow nothing for emergencies—‘for a vacation, 
for unemployment, for old age, for savings of any kind.’ 
Even with these essentials omitted, the budget for the 
worker’s family is $1,880, or only $420 less than the 
average family income of the ‘poorest’ class majority 
during 1926, while the office worker’s family budget is 
$2,119, or only $181 less. 

“The budget prepared by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which represents a ‘minimum of health and 
decency,’ approximates very closely to the average income 
for the ‘poorest’ class. The average cost in several cities 
of this minimum budget as calculated by the Bureau of 
Labor, Inc., in 1926, was found to be $2,432.39.” 

This last figure is $132 higher than the estimated an- 
nual family income ($2,300) of the poorest class, But 
it is $117 less than the estimated annual family income 
($2,550) of the poorest class and lower middle class com 
bined. Therefore “for the 93,000,000 of the combined 
‘poorest’ and ‘lower middle’ classes, there would be about 
$117 per family left over to provide for all omitted items 
above the ‘minimum of health and decency below which 


Estimates now in process indicate that they are at woudl ¢ 
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a family cannot go without danger of physical and moral 
deterioration,’ to quote the words of the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics. 

“With only an estimated $117 of income per family 
above the minimum of comforts and necessities during 
a year that is often called the most prosperous ever 
known, this majority of the American people cannot yet 
be said to be in danger of having too much income. Those 
in the lower income groups must surely be hard put to 
it to make ends meet.” 


Industrial Statesmanship 


The presidential address of Charles M. Schwab at the 
recent meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers was entitled “Human Engineering or Indus- 
trial Statesmanship.” Mr. Schwab’s position of power 
and influence makes his opinions significant and seems to 
warrant extensive quotation. 

“One cannot reflect,” he says, “on the subject of human 
engineering without realizing the tremendous responsibil- 
ity that rests upon management in guiding the destiny of 
mankind. 

“Indeed we are impressed that the solution of this 
problem holds out a challenge to industrial statesmanship 
that is of paramount importance to the prosperity of 
our nation. It is a tribute to American industrial man- 
agement that these principles have largely been recog- 
nized and that in this country today the parties to 
industry generally recognize their responsibilities and 
opportunities.” 

This human engineering should center around certain 
— potagevere wants of employes which they have a right 

see satisfied as far as conditions of industry permit.” 
These wants include fair wages for efficient services, 
steady employment, safeguarding their lives and health, 
good physical working conditions, savings and partnership 
through stock ownership, and some guarantee of financial 
independence in old age. 

The desire for fair wages, he believes, “can best be 
fulfilled by rewarding men in accordance with their con- 
tributions toward the success of the business. This is 
the crux of the wage problem. The nearer we can come to 
fulfilling this want on a sound, justifiable basis that recog- 
nizes individual merit, the sooner shall we witness the 
solving of a long-standing and contentious question. 

“We have traveled far in our thinking on this funda- 
mental question of reward for service. We have come 
to have a new viewpoint toward the payment of wages. 
Our better relationships have brought a clearer under- 
standing of the reciprocal value to national well-being 
of a class of well-paid workers whose buying power is 
sufficient to take the output of our mass production. We 
are ambitious to see our workers receive an adequate 
wage—a wage that is sufficient to afford a worker and 
his family a decent standard of living with a margin for 
laying something aside—but we cannot entertain any 
uneconomic theories as to doles or subsidies. We cannot 
lose sight of the fundamental law that requires full value 
in services for wages paid. . . . 

“High wages do no good to the man who has no chance 
“Hourly and 

ily rates mean little to the employe who can work only 
a few days a month or a few months out of the year. 
Steady employment, therefore, ranks high among the 
needs of the workman. During the last few years indus- 
trial managers have been giving much thought to this 
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question—to the elimination of the evil of unemployment. 
It has come to be realized that peaks and valleys of in- 
dustrial activity, during which periods of feverish effort 
to get out products alternate with periods of idleness and 
stagnation, not only are undesirable from the standpoint of 
the workingman but are wasteful and expensive to indus- 
try and to society as a whole. Toward the leveling of 
these peaks and valleys much has been done by the in- 
telligent efforts of management; perhaps even more has 
been accomplished as a result of the sustained purchasing 
power built upon high wages and of the changed buying 
methods of the public.” 

Mr. Schwab says that the records of his company show 
that substantial progress has been made in stabilizing 
employment. “Whereas the high and low points of em- 
ployment a few years ago fluctuated 50 per cent from the 
average, during the following years these fluctuations 
were steadily reduced until in 1926 the high and low 
points of employment as measured by the payroll varied 
hardly 8 per cent from the average for the year. This 
regularity of work is not only of vital importance to 
employes, but it has a far-reaching influence on good 
business.” 

But good wages and steady employment, he believes, 
will not bring out a worker’s greatest efficiency unless he 
participates in ownership. This furnishes a powerful 
incentive to take interest in the performance of work. 
“Recent years have seen a considerable growth in stock 


- ownership by industrial employes. I would not minimize 


the possibilities of danger involved in this practice, nor 
would I urge every company, regardless of the character 
of its securities, to enlist its wage earners as partners. 
Under favorable circumstances, however, and with the 
proper safeguards against speculation and possible loss, 
stock ownership by employes may be one of the most 
successful incentives to thrift and to vital interest in the 
enterprise. 

“Successful industrial management in the future is 
going to depend more and more upon management of 
men rather than upon the organization of machines and 
other problems which are ordinarily considered in the 
sphere of practical engineering. For the most part and 
generally speaking the engineering profession may be said 
to have solved or laid the groundwork of solution for the 
essential problems of the engineer in his technical field. 
Experience shows, however, that industry’s most impor- 
tant task in this day of large-scale production is manage- 
ment of men on a human basis. ‘ 

“In my belief that we shall continue to meet this chal- 
lenge lies my abiding faith in the future of American 
industry.” 


Congress and Agriculture 


President Coolidge’s message to Congress dealt in con- 
siderable detail with governmental methods of improving 
the agricultural situation. His main recommendation in 
regard to the chief issue—surplus control—is an approval 
of the Jardine plan explained in this Szrvice of Novem- 
ber 26, 1927, page 3. “The government can . . . assist 
cooperative associations and other organizations in orderly 
marketing and handling a surplus clearly due to weather 
and seasonal conditions, in order to save the producer 
from preventable loss. A beginning could be 


made by setting up a federal board or commission of 
able and experienced men in marketing . giving 
encouragement to the cooperative movement in agriculture, 
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and providing a revolving loan fund at a moderate rate 
of interest for the necessary financing.” 

The Farm Journal, one of the most influential national 
farm papers, has addressed a message to Congress, in an 
editorial in the December number, stating what principles 
should be observed in enacting national agricultural legis- 
lation. “The act should be applicable to all sections of 
the country and to all branches of agriculture. . . . It 
should not invite retaliation from foreign countries. . . . 
It should tend to restrict, and not to encourage abnormal 
production of any farm crop. The maintenance 
of a large farm population, prosperous, intelligent, pro- 
gressive and of high character and morals, we believe to 
be an absolute social necessity. We do not wish this 
country to repeat ‘the ghastly mistake’ made by England 
nearly a century ago. 

“Gentlemen of the Congress, events have so shaped 
themselves that it is plainly possible to pass an agrarian 
law in your approaching session. It is too much, per- 
haps, to ask you to frame an entire agricultural policy. 
But you can make a beginning—and a beginning must be 
made somewhere.” 

According to present indications, the two measures for 
surplus control which will be most discussed in Congress 
will be the Jardine plan and the McNary-Haugen pro- 
posal. (See InrorMATIon Service of March 12, 1927, 
for a description of the latter.) 


Restriction of Mexican Immigration 


“Have we locked the front door, but left the side door 
open?” is the question asked in regard to Mexican im- 
migration by Charles A. Thomson (Journal of Applied 
Sociology, August, 1927). Between 1917 and 1926 the 
Mexicans who are known to have come to the United 
States numbered 387,734, It is estimated that as many 
more have come in illegally. The greatest number 
(87,648) legally admitted in any single year came in 
during 1924; but it is thought that the charge of $10 for a 
passport visé under the Immigration Act of 1924 has 
done much to reduce the number of legal entrants. How- 
ever, it is worth noting that Mexican immigrants in 1926 
comprised 14 per cent of the total number of aliens ad- 
mitted. 

The effect that increased restrictions may have upon 
the number of those who come in illegally raises the ques- 
tion of the advisability of further arbitrary restrictions 
by the United States as contrasted to cooperative action 
with Mexico on the matter. The border which must be 
patrolled is 1,800 miles long. To make severe restrictions 
effective would require the enlargement of the border 
patrol to a small army. The demand of our employers for 
cheap labor and the pressure of relatively adverse con- 
ditions in Mexico is a combination of factors that it is 
difficult to contend with. 

Other factors, however, besides the economic come into 
the picture and claim consideration. Many American 
communities are already complaining about the social 
costs which accompany the incoming of Mexican immi- 
grants. “Social workers are almost a unit in testifying 
that of the sick, dependents, delinquents, and criminals 
the Mexican furnishes a number quite out of proportion 
to the relative size of his group.” But “how much of the 
responsibility of this social cost rests on the Mexican 
himself and how much on our existing economic system 
with its insistent demand for seasonal and migratory 
labor, we cannot now determine.” 


The factor of our social and national unity is also im. 
portant, “At this juncture we may ask if the continuaneg: 
of Mexican immigration means the creation of anot 
racial problem with which our democracy must wre 

Furthermore, the factor of international relations m 
not be overlooked. “If we are to live as true neighbors, 
friendship and understanding must be basic in our rela 
tions.” Any attempt to make an invidious discrimination 
against Mexicans would be resented. On the whole, 
therefore, it is argued that Mexico should be enlisted in 
the effort to establish any effective enforcement of immi- 
gration limitations. “With the cooperation of Mexico, 
if the flow of immigrants can be watched on the railroad 
lines within her borders, the task on this side of the line 
will be notably lightened.” 


The Wisdom of Steinmetz 


In one of his recent bulletins, Roger Babson prints” 
the following : ; 

“Charles P. Steinmetz, who was unanimously recog- 
nized by the General Electric Company and other great 
similar organizations as the world’s foremost electrical 
engineer, was once visiting my home. While talking over 
with him prospective future inventions in connection with 
radio, aeronautics, power transmission, etc., I asked him: 
‘What line of research will see the greatest develo 
during the next fifty years?’ After careful thought, he 
replied: ‘Mr. Babson, I think the greatest discovery will 
be made along spiritual lines. Here is a force which his- 
tory clearly teaches has been the greatest power in the 
development of men and history. Yet we have mere 
been playing with it and have never seriously sued 
as we have the physical forces. Some day people w 
learn that material things do not bring happiness and 
are of little use in making men and women creative and 
powerful. Then the scientists of the world will turn 
their laboratories over to the study of God and Prayer 
and the spiritual forces which as yet have hardly been 
scratched. When this day comes, the world will see 
more advancement in one generation that it has seen in the 
past four.’ ” 


Social Research in China ' 


The Social Research Department of the China Founda- 
tion for the Promotion of Education and Culture hag 
recently issued its first annual report (for 1926-1927), 
The Department, which is being materially aided by the 
Institute for Social and Religious Research, was organ- 
ized early in 1926 to study the working and living con 
ditions of the Chinese working class and to promote 
similar studies in other institutions. The projects undet= 
taken so far fall into three groups: socio-economic studies 
on handicraft and factory workers ; family budget studies; 
marketing of farm produce. These include a survey of 
handicraft workers in Peking, family budget studies among 
Peking elementary school teachers and factory workerg 
in Shanghai, a study of marketing of certain farm prod# 
ucts in the area of the Metropolitan District and in Chihli 


’ 


Province, and a rural social survey of villages near Peking 

A manual for social investigators has been published < 

a Chinese labor year book is being compiled. The De 
partment has a staff of 11 workers, including an executivé 
secretary, a field secretary, an archivist, five investigators 
and three statisticians. i 
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